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Mural Decorations by Frank Brangwyn, R.A., at 


Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. 
(Concluded. ) 


HE forest pictured by the artist in the panel of St. Patrick 
is said to be, according to the saint himself, ‘“‘ the wood of 
Fochlad, which is near the western sea.”” Tradition places 

itnear Killala Bay. Patrick, like so many of the early Fathers 
of the Church, had many dreams. 
into the records of legendary history all are related to his 
mission to Ireland. Patrick was carried off to Ireland as a 
slave when he was fifteen years old. 
cattle herd in Antrim. Then he escaped to Britain and entered 
the Church. Despite the entreaties of his family he started 
on his great mission at the age of thirty, in the vear 425. 
Fifteen years later he became a bishop, and is supposed to have 
died after forty-four years’ work in the land of his adoption. 
The reference to the dream which drew him there is to be found 
in Patrick’s own confession : “I imagined that I heard in my 
mind,” he writes, “‘the voice of those who were near the wood 
of Fochlad, which is near the western sea, and thus they cried : 
‘We pray thee, holy youth, to come and henceforward walk 


Of those which have passed 


For six years he was a 


amongst us.’ 

There is a dramatic contrast between the careers of 
St. Patrick and St. Columba. Patrick, a Scotsman, took the 
gospel to Ireland; Columba, an Irishman, carried the cross to 
Scotland. They are, as is fitting, in companion panels. Of 
roval blood, Columba was a Donegal man, but he was also kin 
to Conal, king of the Scots. 
Moville, where he was educated by the renowned St. Finian, 
he became a priest at the age of thirty, and founded two 
notable monasteries, one on the banks of Lough Foyle, now 
known as Derry, and the other in Leinster, where to-day stands 
Durrow. Before he was forty he left his native shores, with 
twelve disciples, for Iona. This island was given to him by his 
relative, Conal, the Christian king of the Scots. It is this great 
starting-point in his career that Mr. Brangwyn has chosen for 
his subject. The saint is shown standing in an attitude of 
humble appeal in the prow of the boat, which is just being 
beached. The head is bent in lowly subjection: the hands are 
outspread, eloquent in their suggestion of supplication. And, 
as if in response to his pleading, a man on the shore holds out 
both arms—the call of the pagan Northern Picts for aid. By 
that apt realism which both conceals and conveys a symbolical 
act while retaining a natural air, a superficial glance at the pic- 
ture would merely suggest that the saint is about to be helped 
to land by giving himself to the outstretched arms of the lands- 
man waiting to receive him. Columba built a church and 
monastery at Iona before starting on his journey to the north. 
They were modest buildings of timber and reeds, but they 
served their purpose. There are no authentic details of this 
great crusade of the sixth century, but it is known that the 
saint converted King Brude of the Picts and many of his sub- 
jects. To him and his disciples is certainly due the conversion 
of Northern Scotland and the erection of numerous monasteries, 
of which that at Iona was, of course, the chief. The abbots of 
lona became the chief rulers of the Church of the Northern 
Picts, and even had jurisdiction over the bishops. Columba 
— at Iona in 597, passing away before the altar as in a gentle 
sleep. 


Entering the famous monastery of 
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But of all the saints, martyrs, and pioneers who figure in 
this glowing gallery of heroes, St. Wilfrid should interest 
architects the most. Brought up at Lindisfarne, he went to 
Rome and narrowly escaped a martyr’s death at Lyons. He 
founded a monastery at Stamford, and another in 664 at Ripon. 
He became Bishop of York, hada quarrel with the Archbishop, 
and finally carried the Cross into Sussex. He helped to bring 
the British Church under the dominance of Rome, introduced 
the Benedictine monastic system, and was a great builder. 
Moreover, he brought Gregorian chanting to England. He 
restored and improved the cathedral at York, putting on a 
leaden covering to the roof, and placing glass in the windows, 
which hitherto had been mere lattices of wood with linen 
curtains. He built a new basilica at Ripon. It was made from 
polished stone supported by pillars with a portico at each 
And he built the Abbey of Hexham, the founda- 
tions being laid deep in the solid rock. At the advanced age 
of seventy-six he died at his monastery of Oundle, and was 
buried at Ripon. Few Fathers of the Church had a more 
adventurous life, and probably none of his age left more solid 
memorials. When he went to the South Saxons he found them 
pagans. They were suffering from a severe famine, and many 
were throwing themselves into the sea. Wilfrid taught them 
how to catch fish with nets, and so saved them from starvation, 
It is not surprising that afterwards he converted the people to 
Christianity, and so completed the conversion of Saxon 
Naturally, being a man with so eager a thirst for 
srangwyn 


entrance. 


England. 
building, he founded a monastery at Selsey. Mr 
shows the saint directing the first haul of fish. 

Two Augustines figure in this Horsham Gallery of the 
Saints. The second is naturally the Roman prior who came to 
evangelize England at the bidding of Gregory the Great. He 
landed at Ebbsfleet, in the Isle of Thanet, with forty monks, 
and soon baptized ten thousand Saxons. He became Arch- 
bishop, and Ethelbert, the king, built the cathedral church of 
St. Paul’s in London. The panel seizes the most dramatic 
moment of Augustine’s life, the first landing, when even while 
his: pacific monks were unloading from the ship the emblems 
of peace and goodwill, the pagan warriors of England met 
them armed and prepared for the foe. And here again there 
is a touch of symbolism so well garbed as natural fact that 
it does not obtrude. The sword-hilt of the Saxon warrior 
is shaped as a cross. 

There is not enough space to deal with all these arresting 
panels in detail, and I must pass over some of the others. 
St. Aidan, a monk of Iona, who, according to Bede, “was a 
person of singular meekness, piety, and moderation, zealous in 
the cause of God,’”’ went to Northumbria at the call of Oswald, 
who assigned to him as his episcopal see the island of Lindis- 
farne. 

It seems a far cry from these days to the spacious times of 
Caxton, England’s first printer. Mr. Brangwyn gives us a 
scene that lives. The modern boy who has seen an up-to- 
date printing office would find it hard to recognize in the 
Caxton workshop the origin of the twentieth-century printing 


press. Yet who can look at the rise of the greatest force in 
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MURAL DECORATIONS BY 


Western civilization without a thrill? Apart from its historic 
interest, this is a splendid composition, and as a work of art 
demands attention. 

And so to the logical end, the distribution of the Bible, 
which the printing press enabled men to produce cheaply and 
in large numbers, to the peoples of the whole earth. The great 
epic of John Eliot has been wisely chosen for this phase of 
Christian activities. Here are all the ingredients of romance. 
Here are all the picturesque elements that appeal to the 
average boy—the Red Indian and the pioneer. John Eliot 
went out in the days of the Commonwealth to preach to the 
American Indians, and met with remarkable success. It was 
to support his work that the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel was founded. The Horsham panel shows him 
giving Bibles to the Mohican chiefs in all their glory of 
feathered head-dress. 

“The Apostle of the Indians of North America,” as John 
Eliot is called, was a graduate of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Coming under the influence of the Rev. Thomas Hooker, who 
had a school near Chelmsford, where Eliot served as an usher, 
he decided to enter the ministry, and because there was no 
opening for Nonconformist preachers in England, he went to 
America in 1631. For a year he was minister of the church in 
Boston, and then went to the pastorate of the church in Rox- 
bury, which he held until his death, at the ripe age of eightv- 
six,in 1690. His interest in the Indians was aroused by his desire 
to study their language. There were then some twenty tribes 
near Massachusetts Bay, and John Eliot, as soon as he had 
learnt the language from an Indian prisoner, began preaching 
to them. He founded a settlement of Christian Indians at 
Nonantum. It is an interesting detail that Eliot’s salary as 


FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. ea 


the Roxbury minister was {60 a year, supplemented after the 
foundation of the S.P.G. by £50 a year from the society. In 
1661 the New Testament was published in the Indian tongue, 
and in 1663 the whole Bible. This was the first Bible printed 
in America, being produced at Cambridge, U.S.A., by Samuel 
Green and Marmaduke Johnson. It is now of great rarity and 
considerable value. The title, literally translated, is a literary 
curiosity. Here it is: “The whole Holy his-Bible God, both 
Old Testament and also New Testament. This turned by the- 
servant-of-Christ, who is-called John Eliot.” The dialect 
used, by the way, is the Mohican, a tribe made familiar to all 
English boys through Fenimore Cooper’s famous novel. John 
Eliot had the true spirit of the pioneer. It is finely expressed 
in the significant sentence which appears at the end of his 
Indian grammar : “Prayers and pains, through faith in Jesus 
Christ, will do anything.”’ 

[t is to be hoped, let me repeat, that the Horsham experiment 
will lead to other schemes to brighten church interiors with 
appropriate panels. It is abundantly evident that some effort 
to improve modern church decoration is needed. It is clear 
that there is plenty of material for the artist’s brush, material 
that would not only give him scope for fine decorations, but 
would also add much to the attractiveness and educational 
value of the church. And what applies to the church applies, 
too, to all public buildings. People complain to-day of the 
dullness and drabness of our streets and buildings, and they do 
not complain without cause. If the example of Horsham only 
helps to awaken interest in the neglected art of mural decora- 
tion it will not have been in vain, though its production, it 
goes without saying, is amply justified by its own inherent 
merit. CROSSLEY DAVIES. 





INTERIOR OF CHAPEL, CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 








Sculptures at Olympia. 


] PROPOSE to confine myself to such of the sculptures 

I saw a few vears ago at Olympia as are definitely corre- 

lated to architecture—that is, prepared for the adornment 

of a definite portion of a building. This narrows the circle 

extremely, for it confines me almost entirely to the consideration 

of the tympana of the eastern and western pediments of the 
Temple of Zeus. 

As one is able to see these magnificent sculptures now, under 
the glazed roof, and ranged along the walls of the little museum 
at Olympia, they produce a splendid and indelible impression, 
but they can give by no means the effect they were intended 
to give. Their reconstruction from shattered fragments by 
the painstaking Germans was a wonderful and most praise- 
worthy feat; but the Germans were unable, even if they had 
so wished, to place the tympana at the height at which they 
were intended to be seen, or under the unabated light of Greek 
open air. We are able, however, to estimate almost with 
exactitude, in all respects, their ancient position, because the 
whole stylobate of the temple exists and has been uncovered, 
showing the width of the two pedimental—or, as we say, gable 
ends, and the positions of the supporting columns. Several 
of these columns, shaken down by earthquakes, lie prostrate in 
good preservation, and many of the capitals also exist, as well 
as portions of the entablature and cornice. The measurements 
of these fragments show that the temple, which was what is 
called hexastyle Doric in character, i.e., having six columns at 
each end (it had thirteen down the sides), was about 86 ft. wide 
by 210 ft. long. The columns were 34} ft. high, the same height 
as those of the Parthenon, and their base diameter was 7} ft. 
They had twenty flutes. 

We may assume that the top of the entablatures upon which 
the pediments immediately rested was some 52 ft. or so from 
the ground, and in considering the extremely forcible character 
and treatment of the subjects one has to bear that fact in mind. 

The total height of the pediments from the entablature to 


apex was about 13 ft., or about 65 ft. from the ground. Ai 
architect will naturally consider any essential detail of a build 
ing in relation to the whole, and especially so in a case, like that 
of this temple, where the structure was homogeneous, and not 
We are all 
so familiar, whether we have seen the originals or not, wit] 
the form and character of Doric temples, that we can pretty 
easily mentally reconstruct the temple of Olvmpia, and careful 
graphic reconstructions are not wanting, such as that of Messi 
LLaloux and Monceaux, in their “ Restauration d’Olympie.”’ 

We can picture to ourselves the effect of these massiv 
temple ends, the low broad triangle of the cornice silhouetted 
against the vivid blue of the Greek sky, and the columns of thx 
peristyle below casting their tremendous shadows against thi 
walls behind. 

The tympana, protected and overshadowed by the great 
cornice, were of course the crowning glory of the eastern and 
and, since the whole effect of the building was 
one of powerful mass, of sheer masculine force and calculat 
vigour, it is obvious that for the prime ornament of its most 
salient features great strength, great force of expression, was 
also needed ; and I believe that, if these tympana could be lifted 
again to their ancient positions, their almost terrific forceful 
ness, as now seen in the little museum, would be found to be th: 
inevitable concomitant, the sheer outcome in weight, balanc: 
and decorative emphasis, of the building they adorned. 

I have said that we can mentally reconstruct the templ 
so we can, as to its form, but never as to the actual colour-effect 
it must have had. It is constructed of the local coarse con 
glomerate limestone known as “ Poros,” 
is proven by many existing fragments, brought to a fine fac 
with a thin coat of plaster or stucco, and coloured. There ar 
many coloured pieces in the museum. It is therefore mor 
than possible that the whole of the pediments and the tympana 
were coloured also, and morally certain that the bronz 


the result of the accretions of successive periods. 


western ends: 


and this stone was, as 
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ornaments, accoutrements, and weapons were gilded. Since, 
however, these sculptures are in marble, it is possible that they 
were left uncoloured, and merely enriched with gilt ornaments, 
the backgrounds being coloured. Messrs. Laloux and Mon- 
ceaux think that this was the treatment, and that the back- 
ground was blue. If this was the case, I think it likely that, as 
they suggest, the fine plastering of the columns was left white. 

The exterior of the temple, therefore, was probablv a 
mass of colour and gold, gleaming in the intense Grecian 
light, amidst the dark trees of the sacred grove. The only 
parallel to such gorgeous polychromy is the Buddhist temples 
of India, China, and Japan. 

But, putting aside this question of colour, and regarding 
these sculptures as we see them now, as I saw them, I feel it 
difficult to convey the overwhelming impression they made, 
the almost stunned admiration they exacted. They seemed to 
me, and I came fresh from Athens, the Parthenon, and the 
museums, to be incontestably the strongest, the finest, the most 
intensely architectural sculptures I had They 
impressed me as being ‘‘mason-sculpture”’ at its sublimest 


ever Sceen. 
the outcome of building and masoncraft, the supreme expres- 
sion of the cult of massive proportion and stern simplicity of 
trabeated architecture. 

A striking characteristic of these figures is the prevailing 
roundness of limbs and contours, and especially of heads and 
head-dresses. I think that this may have been due to the effect 
of the intense Greek light, which renders unnecessary the sharp- 
hess or even exaggeration of detail so effective in northern 
countries for sculpture placed at a height. 

Amongst other great qualities which these sculptures possess 
In a pre-eminent degree is that of quietude of effect; for, in 
spite of all the suggestion of fiercely vigorous action and 
strenuous strugglings of the western pediment, they have a 
monumental, almost an immortal, calm. 

They have, further, an intensely ordered symmetry. In the 
cast pediment this is more instantly perceived than in the west, 
for the broad low triangle is filled first by graduated single 
figures right and left of the great sceptred central figure of 
Zeus: then by serried groups of four horses, each with its 
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crouching attendant ; then, as the slope of the pediment reduces 
the space, by the seated old men; and finally, in the extreme 
angle, by the recumbent river-gods. 

In the west pediment the svmmetry is extraordinary. 
From Apollo standing unmoved on his little rock in the centre, 
to the nonchalant reclining women who watch the fight from 
the extreme angles, group balances group on right and left with 
amazing exactitude. Centaurs, lapiths, and women struggle 
and fight in ordered opposition, and where the diminishing 
angle demands a lesser height, the outer Centaurs are beaten 
to their knees. This is, as I feel it, an intensely architectonic 
quality, and seems to me the fit completion, if it is not indeed 
the very outcome, of the formal column-ranks and rhythmic 
spaces below. 

The metopes that remain are very fragmentary, but there 
are more traces of colour upon them, and colour also is to be 
found in the lion’s-head water spouts and the cymatium of the 
great side cornices, of which there are several portions. 

The bas-reliefs of the Labours of Hercules, which are about 
5 ft. high, seem to have been panels of the internal friezes over 
the entrance doors, and are full of beauty and primitive mason 
strength of handling. 

The beautiful series of examples of Ionic capitals with fine 
plain volutes, the terra-cotta acroteria, lions’ heads and painted 
mouldings, the marble roof tiles and cover pieces, the fragments 
of pavements, the pedestals and pater, all make the collection 
in the little German museum at Olympia one of intense archi- 
tectural interest ; and there are, fortunately, to be found there 
examples of almost every sculptured or moulded portion of 
the chief buildings of the Altis, so that one has not to rely upon 
mere conjecture as to their original finish. 

The tympana of the Temple of Jupiter are thought to be of 
a somewhat later date than that of the design of the temple 
itself, and all probabilities seem to point to that conclusion, 
since such a building would inevitably have taken a long time 
to build, and the carving of the tympana would most likely 
come last. 

They are, in any case, anterior to the great tympana of the 
Parthenon, and it is interesting that, at the Parthenon as here, 
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THE DOORWAY OF THE STADIUM. 





THE PALAESTRA. 














SCULPTURES 
the west pediment should deal with Strife- the Struggle of 
Athena and Poseidon for Athens. 

The positions of the two temples are, however, utterly 
dissimilar. The Parthenon stands on the highest point 
of a high and artificially levelled hill platform; the 
Temple of Jupiter at Olympia in the bottom of a valley, 
and with its north side overshadowed by the Hill of the 
Kronion. It is therefore not so fully exposed to the brilliant 
light, a fact which doubtless affected the treatment of its 
sculptures. 

The Parthenon, though only about 18 ft. longer, is about 
15 ft. wider, and has eight end columns, instead of six as at 
Olympia. 

The tvmpana and friezes of the Parthenon are more accom- 
plished, more highly finished, more dexterous in design and 
workmanship perhaps; but, superb and matchless in their 
perfection as they are, they seem to me less essentially the 
outcome and expression of the building they adorned than 
these splendid Olympian fragments, whose tranquil force 
survives their extreme dilapidation, due to earthquake, flood, 
and centuries of barbaric spoliation. 

Space is lacking to say anything of the remains of the Temple 
of Hera, of the Philippeion, or of the Treasuries. The first of 
these, the Heraion, is indeed better preserved than the Temple 
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of Zeus, having many more of its column bases in position, and 
the lower portions of the wall of its cella. Furthermore, as 
shown in my illustration, two of the columns, albeit somewhat 
mishandled and damaged, have been set up in their entirety. 
These show clearly the coarse-grained texture of the Poros 
stone divested of its covering of plaster. The ruins of the 
Palaestra, as the view shows, have a good many re-erected 
columns, over which can be seen, on the hillside, the little 
German museum. 

The gateway of the stadium, or entrance to a vaulted 
passage, is an example of the ancient Greek use of the arch, so 
often and so ignorantly questioned. There are many other 
such examples elsewhere, but all these demonstrate, by the 
purely practical nature of their use, that the arch was not 
esteemed, and that the system of post and lintel, naturally 
developed by the abundant and noble material which lay so 
near to hand at Athens and other favoured sites, was the 
inevitable grand manner, and held sway, even where, as here 
at Olympia, stone of a character and in sizes more suitable for 
arches than for beams might have favoured the use of the 
former. 

I am greatly indebted to the Hellenic Society and to the 
Art Workers’ Guild for the loan of photographs so kindly 
placed at my disposal EDWARD WARREN 
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Some New Piranesi Drawings. 


MONG the works of Giovanni Battista Piranesi (1720- 
A 1778), probably the most widely known are those con- 

tained in that magnificent series of 137 plates called the 
“Vedute di Roma,” which represents what was practically 
his life’s work. Early impressions of those plates are some- 
times found appended to the “‘ Opera Varie”’ of 1750, and in 
1751 thirty-two appeared with a special title page, ‘‘ Le Mag- 
nificenza di Roma,” in a volume containing the first state of 
the ‘‘ Carceri,’”’ and early impressions of those delightful little 
oblong etchings of temples and triumphal arches which he 
called ‘“‘ Antichita Romana di Tempi della Repubblica.” 

Each year throughout his life Piranesi added several plates 
to this series of ‘ Vedute” (or views), and collections of all the 
plates issued were eagerly bought by foreigners in Rome, and 
by none more eagerly than by the English. That this is so 
can be proved by the number of sets of Piranesi’s works that 
are to be found in the libraries of old country houses. The 
prints were very cheap, being sold for 2} paoli, or about half- 
a-crown, so Englishmen on “The Grand Tour” bought 
Piranesis in the same way that the modern tourist buys 
photographs and post cards. 

It has been remarked how curious it is that, although 
Piranesi issued over 1,200 etchings, original drawings from his 
own hand appear to be extremely rare. There are none in the 
galleries in Rome, Florence, Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, Paris 
(excepting one bad example), Brussels, Stockholm, or Am- 
sterdam.* The explanation usually given was that Piranesi 
worked direct on the copper and without the aid of preliminary 
sketches. It is easy to imagine that this was so in the case of 
the “Carceri” series, which look as if they were dashed off in 
frenzied haste while the idea was still vivid in his mind. The 
“Vedute,”’ however, do not give this impression. They are so 
much more carefully drawn, with great regard to detail, and 
lack the inspiration of the prisons. It is inconceivable that 
they could have been etched without most careful preliminary 
drawings. Most probably, Piranesi’s method of work was to 
make highly finished studies on thin paper, the backs of which 
were afterwards blackened, and the drawings traced through 
straight on to the copper. This would, of course, ruin the 
drawings, and they would probably be destroyed. This might 
account for the small number of original drawings that have 
come down to us. 

The British Museum Print Room acquired a fine collection 
a few years ago, and now possesses fifty-two drawings. There 
are also fine examples in the National Gallery of Scotland and 
in the Soane Museum, but it is doubtful whether the drawings 
of Paestum in the latter are by Giovanni Battista Piranesi, or 
by Francesco, his son. 

When this has been explained, it will be easy for the reader 
to understand the thrill of joy experienced by a collector when 
he recently came across five large drawings in sanguine chalk, 
which are almost certainly from the hand of ‘‘The Rembrandt 
of Architecture” himself. The five plates reproduced in red are 
from these drawings. The two black reproductions are from 
published plates of the same subjects. 

* Mr. A. M. Hind’s articles in ‘‘ The Burlington Magazine,” May tort, 
December 1913, January and February 1914. 


Plate I.—The subject of this drawing has not been identified, 
but it is doubtless a view of the interior of one of the Roman 
amphitheatres. 

The second illustration is taken from the “ Vedute”’ etching 
called ‘ Rovine d’una Galleria de Statue nella Villa Adriana a 
Tivoli.” Plate III is from the original drawing of the same 
subject, but is from a different point of view. In the first 
drawing Piranesi apparently sat in the doorway in the bottom 
right-hand corner, as the poplars seen through the arch on th 
left appear in the distance, beyond the vault in the centre of 
the picture. The great fallen mass of concrete and masonry 
still remains the principal object of the foreground. When he 
had finished the first he was evidently dissatisfied and began 
another, and one must admit that the final composition is 
greatly improved by the introduction of the arch as a fram 
and that its dark tone gives a greater sense of distance to th 
rest of the picture. 

Plates IV and V are obviously both views of parts of the 
same wall, i.e., that of the Camp of the Pretorian Guard near 
Rome. In this case it is not so clear why he did not make an 
etching from the drawing (Plate IV), as it is so charming, and 
would have made a most attractive plate. The drawing has 
been pasted down on another piece of paper, and the discolora- 
tion is probably accounted for by the use of impure past 

With regard to Plate VI, although one feels that one has 
seen the same subject among the “Vedute,” it was nevet 
etched, which is regrettable, as one is sure that the master 
would have obtained the same effect of sunlight on th 
copper as he got with the pencil. 

Neither did he reproduce Plate VII, but this fine composition 
would have been a worthy addition to the “ Vedute’”’ series, 
although it suffers somewhat from the restlessness of the fore- 
ground. It will be noticed that an extra piece of paper has 
been added on the right-hand side, but it is doubtful whether 
this addition is an improvement on his original idea. 

It will be noticed that none of these were actually etched 
as they stand, which would account for their survival, if the 
explanation, given above, for the scarcity of Piranesi drawings, 
holds good. 


They are considerably larger than the finished prints, 
and are highly finished, not merely sketches. They ar 
typical of his later work, and lack the freedom of his early 
etchings, such as the “Carceri” and “ Tempi della Repub! ica,” 
or of the early drawings in pen and wash in the British 
Museum collection. They are, nevertheless, very fine draw 
ings, and must appeal especially to architects. 

Students of Piranesi will notice that in each case his old 
friends the beggars, those companions of his youthful struggles, 
complete with staves and cocked hats, are much in evidence 

The etchings reproduced (Plates I and III) are two of thi 
three etchings that the artist issued in 1770, and are thos' 
numbered 93 and 94 in A. M. Hind’s Chronological List which 
appeared in “The Burlington Magazine.” This is significant, 
and a fact that adds weight to the internal evidence 0! tained 





from the plates themselves as to the genuineness 0! the 
drawings, which are now reproduced for the first time. 
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Attributed to G. B. Piranesi. 


cy B. Tubbs, F.R.I.B.A 





Size of original—1gin. x 27%in. 
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From a Drawing by Hanslip Fletcher. 
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The Wallace-Scott Tailoring Institute, Cathcart, 
near Glasgow. 


John Burnet, Son, and Dick, Architects. 


HE Wallace-Scott Tailoring Institute is an important 
aa addition to the industries of the “Second City.” The 
largest and finest structure of its kind, it will enable 
Glasgow to challenge comparison with anything in this country, 
not alone in the quality of its products, but also in the magni- 
tude of its operations. 

Designed by Messrs. John Burnet, Son, and Dick, the 
general plan is that of a right-angled U; this provides for the 
maximum of light and air reaching all parts. The main 
frontage has a total width of 170 ft. Here are placed the 
executive offices, approached by a handsome main entrance 
with massive marble stairway and oak-panelled walls. The 
four floors (with one exception) of each of the two wings are 
devoted to carrying on the various processes involved in the 
production of the company’s specialities. The seven operative 
floors have each an unbroken length of 200 ft. and a breadth 
of 50 ft.; these measurements, being beyond the provisions of 
the Building Act, were specially sanctioned by the City Council. 
The entire structure is practically fireproof, and, as an addi- 
tional precaution, all stairways are outside the main walls. 

Separateiy housed are extensive plants for cloth-shrinking 
and for the firm’s own “ weatherproofing’’ processes. 

Plenty of daylight gains admittance through the large steel- 
framed windows, and when artificial light is required, electricitv 
is the medium. Electric power also works the big elevators. 
The building is heated on the low-pressure atmospheric steam 
system throughout, with ventilation as perfect as human 
ingenuity and skill can provide. 

Other internal features which demand special attention are 
the arrangements for the comfort and welfare of the army of 
‘workers who will be employed. Reference has been made 
already to one floor as an “exception”: that is the main floor 
of the north wing, which is devoted to the purpose of an 
institute and dining-hall for those who wish to take their meals 
on the premises. This institute and hall will also be us 
an assembly room for social and educative purposes wnherei. 
concerts, lectures, and such-like may be held from time to time. 

The influence of colour on the nerves has been closely 
studied by the welfare authorities, and in the workrooms one 
is impressed with the pleasing and restful colour-contrasts. 
The walls and supporting pillars are painted egg-shell and 
green, colours which blend harmoniously and impart the 
suggestion of quiet dignity and repose. The two-colour 
scheme is enhanced by all the workers being clothed in overalls 
of a green colour to match the shade of the walls, so that the 
whole atmosphere of the rooms is pleasing. The unique 
feature of the colour-scheme employed is that a complete 
change is carried out in the dining and recreation rooms, the 
idea being that change of colour, with its definite effect on the 
nervous organization, is quite as essential to complete mental 
and physical rest as change of occupation. The lighting 
throughout the factory is on the “ diffused” system, the electric 
fittings being spread well over the area of the rooms, so that 
the strength of the light is uniform at the work-table and at 
points beyond the actual sphere of operations. The benefit 
of such a system is that no strain is thrown on the eyesight by 
the change from concentrated light to shadow, and vice-versa. 

Not only are the workrooms light, cheery, and suggestive 
of space, but they are kept scrupulously clean and free from 
dust, and an even temperature of sixty degrees obtains in every 
workroom and passage throughout the whole building. The 


kitchen is fitted up after the manner of a first-class hotel, with 
white tiled walls, shining copper and steel utensils. 
dining-hall is capable of seating about 800 people. 

Separate reading and rest rooms for male and femal 
employees are also provided, whilst the airy cloakrooms have 
special appliances for drying wet clothes—a decided boon in 
rainy weather, and one that has a beneficial effect on the 
general health of the staff. 

The lavatory fittings include baths, spray douches, and the 
latest modern aids to comfort and cleanliness. As a precaution 


The huge 





PLAN OF SITE. 


in the event of minor accidents or sudden illness, a full) 
equipped “first-aid” room is also provided. 

An idea of the extent to which the business is self-contained 
is disclosed by the fact that the firm have their own studios 
on the premises, where is produced the art work required fo1 
their advertising, etc. 

Outside the building there are two features of special 
interest. One is the private bridge spanning the River Cart, 
by means of which access is gained to the institute; the other 
is a decided innovation in a building of this type, viz., a loggia 
or piazza immediately adjoining the institute and dining-hall 
The recreation ground is large enough to include a football 
and cricket ground, tennis courts, and a bowling green for the 
use of the staff at mealtimes, after hours, and on holidays. 
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Publications. 


Two Littl Books About London. 


Books about London are as countless as grains of sand on 
the seashore. Yet additions to them are always welcome, 
London being easily the most fascinating city in the world, in 
spite of being nearly the “untidiest.”” Its interest is not so 
much in the size and form of its buildings as in their human 
Mr. Bell’s book affords 
clear evidence of the rich variety of these interests, and of their 
inexhaustible abundance in London. 


associations, social, literary, historical. 


When London ceases 
to be “the richest city in the world” it may, as long as it 
averts the fate of ‘ Babylon the Mighty,” be still pre-eminently 
rich in its annals of the persons or personages who have fretted 
their little hour upon its ample stage, playing well or ill their 
parts, illustrious or ignoble, tragic or comic. ‘More about 
Unknown London” is confessedly “without plan, disjointed, 
disconnected as London itself. is, 
period of time or mood.” 
its casualness. 


without any particular 
Like London, it has the merits of 
Like London, it makes no distinct and specific 
bid for admiration, but surprises us into it. To open the 
little volume is to dip into the lucky bag with the certainty 
of securing a satisfying prize. 

Often the ana which Mr. Bell has collected or recollected 
are amusing, but sometimes they are sad, as when he recalls 
the circumstances of Anne Boleyn’s imprisonment in the 
Tower, whence she was led forth to execution, perhaps because 
Thomas Cromwell intercepted a moving letter she wrote to 
the king. Mr. Bell can always be trusted to lend new interest 
to old themes ; and his chapter on the Tower, with its ‘‘Garden 
of Memories,” as he calls it, shows him to be no mere idle gossip 
or ““Agreeable Rattle,’ but a writer whose mood tenderly 
responds, on occasion, to “the tears of things.” He tells us, 
of course, much about Goldsmith and Johnson, those great 
Londoners who were not natives; he recalls the heroic com- 
portment of the Rev. John Hewitt, who had been admitted 
to the incumbency of the church of St.-Gregory-by-St.-Paul’s 
‘by the affection of the parish,’ and who was beheaded on 
Tower Hill for alleged treason against the Lord Protector; 
and he has an alluring chapter on—‘ Sweetstuff” : a chapter 
that recalls the playful wistfulness of Lamb or Lucas in 
reminiscent mood. 

In this little volume Mr. Bell is rather sparing of references 
to notable buildings, but he dwells lovingly on the quaint and 
charming interest of a printing-house in Crane Court which 
bears the date 1671 over its doorway, and is racy of its period. 
In it there are panelled rooms, a fine old oak staircase, and 
several delightful ceilings. Mr. Bell quotes (but diffidently 
di murs to) Professor Richardson’s opinion that this building 
is a Wren house; yet Mr. Bell, discovering a close similarity 
between a ceiling here and the ceiling at St. Vedast’s, Foster 
Lane, straightway speculates whether Wren may not have had 


} 


a hand in both. In this‘old printing-house, a unique feature 


IS tie “ powder-room,’’ where “the fine dame or beau of early 


Georgian times attended for the ministrations of the coiffeur, 
wh with a little sprinkler, blew the white powder upon the 
Wig 


ss, making them resplendent for the day in the park or the 
evening’s rout. The window, which has not been opened these 
many years, has the original little leaded panes of glass.” 
That is indeed interesting, and rather tends to excuse the use 
of the doubtfully valid word “Unknown” in Mr. Bell’s title. 


But he is justified in becoming a little ecstatic over the quaint 
printing-house with which he is on visiting terms. ‘The joy 
of the old place,” he writes, “as often as I have revisited it, is 
that it preserves into these days a printing-house just as the 
printer Richardson, the father of the English novel, might 
have left it. In another such house, in Salisbury Court, across 
Fleet Street, Richardson wrote ‘Pamela,’ and his presses 
produced those other books of interminable letters of love, 
craftiness, and dejection, which few honest men to-day can 
admit that they have read. Samuel Johnson and Richardson 
may have walked together up these same stairs.’”’ It is even 
more probable that Newton walked up them; for “here works 
of the learned societies are printed by hand’’; and the house 
may possibly have formed part of the building in which the 
earliest meetings of the Royal Society were held, under 
Newton’s presidency; and not far off there is a Newton Court. 
Valpy, of the Delphin Classics, was the first printer of note 
whom Mr. Bell can trace as having occupied this charming old 
house; and on one of its walls is his famous trade-mark of the 
digamma. There is no need to say that Mr. Bell’s book is 
wholly delightful to the lover of London. 

The title of another ingratiating little book, ‘ Unnoticed 
London,”’ is no whit more apt than the title chosen by Mr. Bell ; 
the plain fact being that books about London are so multi- 
tudinous that it is difficult to fit a new one with a title that 
will cover the miscellaneous contents of which it must neces- 
sarily consist unless it should happen to be a sheer monograph 
on some one particular aspect of many-faceted London. 

The features of London that Miss Montizambert has 
selected for illustration and description are not, we take leave 
to assure her, unnoticed by the average Londoner, who knows 
and loves such familiar scenes and objects as Cheyne Row, 
Crosby Hall, Inigo Jones’s Water-gate and Lincoln’s Inn 
Gateway, St. Clement Danes, Dr. Johnson’s pew, St. John’s 
Gate, Poet’s Corner, and the rest of the really very familiar 
sights which she includes as ‘‘ Unnoticed”’ in a little book that 
is full of charm. Its title does it an injustice, rather conveying 
the impression that it deals with the obscurities, whereas, in 
fact, it is concerned with the things that leap to the eyes, and 
hence is a much better book than it would have been if its 
title had not belied it. The author’s admiration for No. 17 
Fleet Street is not shared by Londoners, who know it for a 
sham-antique. On the whole, however, the little book is both 
accurate and entertaining, and should bring many recruits to 
the vast and deathless army of London-lovers. For the 
Overseas visitor it is a priceless introduction to the lesser lions 
of London. 

(1) ‘ More About Unknown London.” By Walter George Bell, F.R.A.S. 
With sixteen Illustrations. London: John Lane, the Bodley Head. 
New York: John Lane Company. Price 6s. 6d. net. 

(2) ‘‘ Unnoticed London.” By E. Montizambert. With twenty-four 
Illustrations. London and Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. New 
York: E. P. Dalton and Co. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


A work on Piranesi by Arthur M. Hind, including a 
detailed catalogue and a complete reproduction of the Views 
of Rome, has been arranged for publication by the Cotswold 
Gallery (59 Frith Street, W.), if sufficient subscriptions at 
£2 2s. are forthcoming. 








Chronicle and Comment. 


Salient Features of the Month’s Architectural News. 


Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A. 


The announcement that the vacant membership of the 
Royal Academy had been bestowed on Mr. Giles Gilbert Scott 
was received with general approval, as it was felt everywhere 
that the architect of Liverpool Cathedral had well earned this 
distinction. His grandfather, Sir George Gilbert Scott, was 
several vears older before attaining to Royal Academy honours. 


Darwin’s Birthplace. 

Darwin’s birthplace at Shrewsbury, the Mount House, a 
fine Georgian mansion standing on a commanding eminence 
overlooking the Severn, has been bought by His Majesty’s 
Office of Works for the housing of a large body of the postal 
engineering staff for the North Wales district. The purchase 
was mentioned some months ago, but then fell through. The 
grounds and the famous Darwin Walk have now been excluded 
from the purchase. 


Coal Smoke Abatement. 


Many institutions, including the R.I.B.A., were repre- 
sented in the large and influential deputation organized by 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society to wait upon Sir Alfred 
Mond at the Ministry of Health on 21 March. It was headed 
by Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., who in a powerful indictment 
of the smoke nuisance urged that it is a demoralizing and 
unnecessary evil, injuring the health, depressing the spirits, 
irritating the temper, blackening our windows, depriving us of 
the sun, rapidly destroying our buildings and other works of 
art. Sir Alfred Mond expressed his full sympathy with the 
objects of the deputation. 


New Waterloo Station. 


Although the King was prevented by a slight indisposition 
from opening formally the new Waterloo Station, the Queen 
performed the ceremony (on March 21) with her customary 
grace and tact. The most important feature of the frontage, 
the “Victory Arch,” serves as a rather pathetic memorial to 
the many thousands of brave men who entrained from Waterloo 
to die in their country’s service, and the arch will mark 
for posterity the approximate date at which the station was 
built by Mr. A. W. Szlumper, M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. J. R. Scott, 
his chief architectural assistant. 


£388 Houses. 


Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P., having stated that tenders were 
being received by the Ministry of Health for the construction 
of houses for less than £400 cach, the secretary of the Society 
of Architects promptly asked for particulars. A ‘“ Times”’ 
representative then ascertained that the tender to which 
Sir Kingsley referred was in respect of eighteen houses to be 
built at Risca, Monmouthshire, at a cost of £388 each. ‘The 
houses are to be brick-built, and to comprise a living-room, 
scullery, bath, three bedrooms, and the usual offices."” It is 
further stated in “ The Times” that these £388 houses form only 


part of a contract in which twelve other non-parlour houses 
of similar type but a little larger, are included, and these ar 
to cost £404 each; while there are to be also twenty parlou 
houses, of which eight are to cost £481 each, the remaining 
twelve costing £491 each, so that the average price on thi 
contract is £440 a house. The Cardiff correspondent of ‘“ Th 
Times” states, however, that South Wales contractors do not 
believe it possible to build at a profit for £388 each even th¢ 
most unpretentious dwellings. 


Bolingbroke House, Battersea. 


A characteristic Jacobean building—Bolingbroke House, 
Battersea 
interesting panelled staircase, and other features typical of its 
period. It is actually the west wing of the manor house of 
Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke (1678-1751), which was 
destroyed to make way for a flour mill. 


has been doomed to destruction. It contains an 


In its cedar-wains 
coted room overlooking the Thames—‘‘a relic of the best 


period of English cabinet-making 
on Man.”’ 


Pope wrote his ‘‘ Essay 


Costly Picture Purchases. 

Large prices for pictures were realized at Christie's 
April 1, when the total sales for the day reached £23,000, thi 
chief item being the Ruysdael “Water Mill,” which was pu 
chased for 2,500 guineas for the National Gallery of Melbourn: 
At the same sale a Roger Van der Weyden “ Adoration of th 
Magi”’ realized 2,300 guineas, and a Jan Steen tavern interio! 
was sold for 1,020 guineas, a curious decline on the 2,000 
guineas given for it three years ago. 
fetched, respectively, 2,400 guineas (two went at that sum) and 
1,250 guineas. At the Raby Castle sale a few days earlie1 
fine Rembrandt, the head of an old man, on a panel 28 in. by 
21 in., fetched 6,200 guineas, and its purchasers, Messrs. Krantz 


Raeburn portraits 


and De Bruin, have stated that it will probably remain 
England. 


Control of Advertising Placards. 


Lord Newton has introduced in the House of Lords a Dill 
to extend the powers already possessed by local authorities to 
make by-laws for regulating, restricting, or preventing the 
exhibition of advertisements which tend to affect injuriously 
the amenities of public parks or pleasure grounds or to dis 
figure the natural beauty of a landscape. The Advertisement 
Regulation Act, 1907, from which the present powers ar 
derived, does not apparently, in the opinion of Lord Newton 
go far enough in checking the disfiguration of the countrysid 
by signs advocating the merits of articles offered for sale, at d 
the new Bill would extend these powers so that by-laws maj 
be made by a local authority not only with respect to particulal 
landscapes, which are in many cases difficult to define, but 
generally to the rural scenery of a district; also for the pre- 


servation of the amenities of towns and villages, and places 


frequented by the public on account of their beauty or histor 
interest. 
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The New London County Hall. 


It has been announced that the King has expressed his 
willingness to open the new County Hall during the third week 
in July. A most important event in the annals of London 
government and of municipal architecture. 


The Preservation ot St. Paul’s. 


Canon Alexander, preaching at Paddington Parish Church 
on April 2 on behalf of St. Paul’s Cathedral Preservation 
Fund, said that a total sum of {60,o00—the whole of which 
had been supplied by purely voluntary offerings—had already 
been spent on the special work at St. Paul’s, and he was afraid 
that a large additional expenditure would be needed to com- 
plete the scheme. 


Lincoln Cathedral Repairs. 


It is increasingly apparent that the appeal for £50,000 to 
be spent on the repair of Lincoln Cathedral was not made a 
day too soon. It appears that the north-west tower has given 
trouble from the earliest times, its north-east corner having 
had to be rebuilt by the Early English builders. “ Patching’ 
was done in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
preservative work had to be done in 1895 and 1896. It is now 
necessary to strengthen the foundations and possibly to 
underpin the tower, which in any case must be consolidated 
by thorough grouting. Funds are reported to be coming in 
very slowly, and the authorities are anxious lest an insuffi- 
ciency of money in hand should cause a serious interruption of 
the work at a critical stage. 


The Wallace-Scott ‘Tailoring Institute, 
Cathcart, near Glasgow. 


The contractors engaged upon the above building, together 
with the work they carried out, were as follows : Considére 
Construction Company, Ltd. (structural engineers); Melville, 
Dundas, and Whitson (reinforced concrete structure); Robt. 
Gilchrist and Son (excavator, mason, and brick works) ; 
Matthew Henderson, Ltd. (carpenter and joiner works) ; 
Jas. M. Symington & Co. (plumber work); Geo. Rome & Co. 
(Glasgow), Ltd. (plaster work) ; Purdon and Callendar (glazier 
work) ; Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd. (metal casements) ; William 
Brown (painter work); H. L. Anderson & Co. (painter work) ; 
J. and W. Guthrie and Andrew Wells, Ltd. (painter work) ; 
The New Bradshaw Asphalte Company, Ltd. (roof asphalte) ; 
Jas. Cormack and Sons, Ltd. (heating); Claud Hamilton, Ltd. 
(electrical work) ; MacLean & Co. (fire escape); W. F. S. Holt 
(revolving shutters); Waygood - Otis, Ltd. (electric hoist) ; 
Mather and Platt, Ltd. (water tanks); Wm. McGeoch & Co., 
Ltd. (door, window, and cloak-room fittings); D. M. Tyre 
(gates, grilles, etc.) ; Chubb and Son’s Lock and Safe Company 
(safes); Wm. Ross Key (iron doors); Allan and Sons (marble 
work) ; Jas. Slater & Co., Engineers, Ltd. (cooking apparatus) ; 
Wylie and Lochhead, Ltd. (carpets); Holmes and Jackson 
(carving and modelling); Galbraith and Winton (tile work) ; 
Scott Morton and Tynecastle Company, Ltd. (special fur- 
nishings) ; J. W. Singer and Son, Ltd. (stair railings) ; George 
Duncan and Son (roads, terraces, etc.); Robt. Murdoch and 
Son (excavator, mason, and brick works); Jas. Allan, Senr., 
and Son, Ltd. (railings): 
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A Stained Glass Memorial Window. 

The stained-glass window here illustrated has _ been 
placed in the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, 
to the memory of Lieut.-Colonel Bartlett McLennan, D.S.O., 
Officers and Men of the 42nd Battalion, Royal Canadian 
Highlanders, by their comrades and kinsfolk. The task of 
designing and executing this large and important memorial 
was’ entrusted to Mr. James Ballantine, F.S.A.Scot., who 
may be congratulated on having produced a particularly fine 
work of art. Architecturally, the window is divided into 
three lights, flanked on either side by single lights. The 
central feature of the design is a Celtic figure of the youthful 
Christ, radiant and victorious in the life of humanity. 
round Him are the scriptural figures of David, who is hold 
ing the head of Goliath, typifying our young new army in 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOW, 
CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW AND ST. PAUL, MONTREAL. 


Designed by James Ballantine, F.S.A.Scot. 


its conquest of right over might, and also of St. Andrew, 
with the emblematic cross of Scotland, to whose 
regiment of the Black Watch this battalion is affiliated. In 
the left-hand light is a figure of a Crusader in medizval 
armour, with shield and sword: beneath are the emblems ol 
the cross and the crown of thorns. In the right-hand light 
is a figure of a modern Crusader—a private of the 42nd bat- 
talion Royal Canadian Highlanders, in complete battle array; 
beneath is the regimental badge. The position of the window, 
recessed as it is in the chancel of the church, demanded a bold 
treatment, as well as a colour-scheme designed to have a ¢ 
tralizing effect, and these have been adopted with conspicuo:s 
success 


origin il 
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The End in View 


To complete a contract strictly to specification and 
to make as much money as possible cannot be the 
end in view of the Builder who values reputation. 


Without some profit no contract can be satisfactory to the 


Contractor. 


But where the end in view is rather enhanced reputation than 
large profits, the Builder will train his staff to carry out the 


spirit of the contract so as to eliminate all that tends to loss. 


Profits gained by organization are profits well earned, and the 
end in view of the Contractor will coincide with that of the 


Architect and of his client. 


The Reputation and Experience of Firms who for over 50 years 
have assisted in the growth of good building and tme craftsman- 


ship, are valuable guarantees to Architects and Building Owners. 


HIGGS & HILL, LTD. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.8 


Telephone: Brixton 2340 


Ciry Orrice: 14 GODLIMAN STREET, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 


Telephone: Central 2311 


P.G. 









































The New Drury Lane. 


In the reconstruction of Drury Lane, now reopened, 
parts of the old building, which was designed by Benjamin 
Wyatt in 1812, have been retained, notably the Grand Vesti- 
bule, the Rotunda, the Royal Staircases, and the Grand 
Saloon, all these features having been redecorated. The 
actual work of reconstruction (which has been carried out 
from the designs of Messrs. Emblin-Walker, F. Edward Jones, 
and Robert Cromie, A.R.I.B.A.) relates mainly to the audi- 
torium, which is entirely new. The massive circular walls of 
the old auditorium have been removed, and within the shell 
consisting of the outer walls and the old roof have been con- 
structed three new tiers of seats (in place of the four tiers of 
the old house) with greatly increased accommodation. From 
the point of view of the audience the new seating arrangements 
are perfect, a clear view of the stage being obtainable from 
every part of the house. The decorative scheme is based on 
the work of the Empire period. From the Foyer, which has 
been redecorated to represent French stuc, and fitted at each 
end with box offices of mahogany, we enter the Rotunda, a 
well-proportioned apartment also carried out in stuc treat- 
ment, with columns decorated to represent lapis lazuli sup- 
porting a coffered dome, the panels of which are in shaded 
tones of blue and grey. Passing through the Rotunda we 
reach the Grand Staircases, which lead off left and right, and 
are known, respectively, as “The King’s Side” and “The 
Prince’s Side.’”’ On the first landing of the staircase on the 
Prince’s Side hangs a very fine painting by Romney, entitled 
“The Death of Lucretia,’ and at the foot of the King’s Stair- 
case is another old master. The French stuc walls of the 
staircases are enriched with six hand-painted tapestries in the 
Gobelin manner, depicting scenes from Shakespeare’s plays 
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“As You Like It,” ‘“‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” “ Twelfth Night,”’ 
“Henry VIII,” “Richard II,” ‘Taming of the Shrew.” 
These are in sunk panels and framed in bronzed reeded frames 
On the first landing of the staircase is the Grand Saloon, now 
redecorated in tones of beige and gold. From the Rotunda 
there is also an approach to the stalls by means of two de 
scending staircases. 
into the stalls. 
saloon, are also decorated in stuc effect. 


These converge in corridors which lead 
These corridors, together with the stalls 
Within the audi 
torium the boxes are a dominating feature. The imposing 
Royal Box, the front of which is embellished with the Royal 
Arms, is on the “grand circle”’ level, and the importance of it 
is emphasized by giving it a much greater height than thi 
surrounding boxes. On the fronts of the boxes lapis lazuli 
columns rise from rouge royal marble bases and stand out 
against the bronze gilt of the balconies. Another feature of 
the decorations of the fronts of the boxes is the series of 
plaques representing the Muses, after the manner of Flaxman 
These are in white on a ground of Wedgwood blue. A feature 
of the front of the dress circle is the series of panels in whicl 
are emblazoned the names of the great actors who have been 
associated with Drury Lane Theatre in the past. The curtains 
and draperies are extremely handsome. The tableaux curtain, 
with its pelmet and all the box draperies, is of a rich Chines‘ 
yellow velvet expressly woven for this theatre. The velvet is 
embroidered with a design in the Empire style in azure blu 
and gold. The proscenium arch rises from bases of black 
marble, which is relieved by bands of Sienna. In contrast 
with these are the mouldings of the arch, which are coloured 
At the sides of the auditorium are 
some decorative panels after Fragonard, reproducing many ol 
his familiar designs, notably his famous “ Fontaine d’Amour, 
now in the Wallace collection. 


to represent lapis lazuli. 











DELTA METAL CO., Lro. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. I0 


(and at BIRMINGHAM). 


Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade ACark). 


BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 
WHITE METAL, COPPER, 


and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 


“DELTA” EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, ic. 

“DELTA” SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work. 


“DELTA” BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 
malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, 
pressed, etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 
iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 

l'vices and other particulars on apflication 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“DELTA, EASTGREN, GREENWICH 123 
LONDON.” (3 lines). 


On the ListsofContractors to the Admiralty, AirMinistry, War Office,Ministry 
of Munitions, India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc. 














IN PROUD MEMORY OF THE 
FOLLOWING MEMBERS OF THE | 

BATH ROAD CLUB i} 
WHO GAVE THEIR: LIVES IN 
THE GREAT WAR 1914-19 


T.H.BVADE-WALPOLE 
TV.THORPE | 
F.WARD | 
A.D.PRICHARD | 
H.S.DAVIDSON 
H.T.GREEN 
S.J.RADLEY 


THEIR NAME LIVETH FOR 
EVERMORE 








Carved Oak Tabiet, with Solid Inlaid Holly Letters. 


CARVING, SCULPTURE, AND 


MODELLING. 


Speciality— 


PERMANENT SOLID INLAID LETTERING. 


Illustrated Booklet forwarded on vequest. 


IOHN DAYMOND & SON uz. 


Edward Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Tel. VicTorta 927 
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JACKSONS 
ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATIONS 


AN “ADAM” 
Pilaster Panel made 
from original moulds. 


Architects are cordially invited 
to call and inspect at their 
leisure the very interesting 
“Adam” patterns and moulds 
in our possession. 


These patterns and moulds 
form a unique collection of 
“ Adam” originals, of which 
we are the sole proprietors. 


They were made under the 
personal direction of the famous 
brothers Adam, and have been 
and are being used with 
incomparably beautiful effect 
in| many of the high-class 
decorations on which our 
reputation — rests. 


Fibrous Plaster, Carton Prerre 
Woodwork, Carving, ete. 


KXECUTED bY 


G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd. 
49 RATHBONE PLACE 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 
Floodlighting . 


The spectacular value of floodlighting is impressively 
exemplified in connexion with the illumination of the war 
memorial gates at Rugby, recently unveiled by Field-Marshal 





WAR MEMORIAL GATES, RUGBY. 


illuminated at night by B.T.-H. Floodlight Projectors. 


Lord French These gates were floodlighted for three nights 


after the unveiling ceremony, and the beautiful effect of the 


illumination enormously enhanced not only the appearanc: 
of the monument itself, but also its significance and appeal 
By day, the memorial is partially submerged by the unworthy 
design and irrelevant detail of neighbouring structures. At 
night, only the gates can be seen, inexpressibly beautiful in 
their effulgent isolation. For the illumination of the gates two 
B.T.-H. floodlight projectors, equipped with “ Mazda”’ g: 
filled lamps, were employed. The projectors were situated on 
the other side of the road, and fixed at a height of about 7 ft 
so as to bring the beams above head level. 


iS 


In an installation 
of this kind it is, of course, desirable to avoid any unevenness 
of light which might be caused by the reflection of the lamp 
filament. This was accomplished by the use of diffusing mirror 
reflectors, which, in addition to reflecting the light, also pe: 
form the function of breaking up the rays in such a manner as 
to eliminate striation. The resultant beam is perfectly uniform. 
It was also desired to keep the illumination within the limits of 
the monument, since any stray light would obviously hav: 
detracted from the general effect. Each projector was _there- 
fore fitted with a spill shield—a device specially designed to 
give a definite cut-off to the beam. This installation—th« 
success of which may be judged from the accompanying photo 
graph—was designed by the Illuminating Engineer’s Dept. of 
The British Thomson-Houston Company, Ltd., Rugby, and 
77 Upper Thames Street, London, from whom interested 
readers may obtain further information on the subject of 
floodlighting. 


[Continued on pag 
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FQUP PED with the most modern plant and 
a3 manufacturing facilities, and having a staff 
) eh. 4 of Constructional Engineers capable of erecting 
Leer es) at site, Carron Company are in a position to 


TRONFOUNDERS deal promptly and efficiently with any require- 
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—— Gratis — 
A Carron Fire Escape Stair erected at prominent London Hotel. | 
1g. : Works : — Branch Works :—-— [| 
( ARRON (_ OMPANY CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE, Phoenix Foundry, Sheffield. 4 ! 
Showrooms—-LONDON—1I5 Upper Thames Street, E.C. and 50 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. ; ! 
LIVERPOOL—22-30 Redcross St.; GLASGOW —125 Buchanan St.; EDINBURGH f] 
114 George St.; BRISTOL—6 Victoria St. 





Oficese—-MANCHESTER; NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; and LEEDS. 
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Trutint Lighting. 


Those who visited the recent Ideal Home Exhibition at 
Olympia, and who paid their extra shillings for admission to 
the Royal Gardens, were no doubt mildly surprised at the 











THE ROYAL GARDENS AT THE IDEAL HOME 
EXHIBITION. 
rhis picture was taken at night by the light of the B.T.-H. Trutint Units. 
natural appearance of the flowers. Of course, they were real 
flowers, but, on the other hand, they were under cover and 
artificially illuminated, and the visitor was hardly prepared for 


the air of naturalness which pervaded the annexe. There was 
no distortion of colour values such as one might expect unde 
artificial light. The flowers and foliage looked exactly as they 
ought to look in a sunny open-air garden. B.T.-H. Trutint 
Units were used to light the gardens—sixty of them, each 
equipped with a 1,000-watt Mazda gasfilled lamp. 
people know, ordinary artificial light (as compared with day 
light) has an excess of red and yellow rays, and, in order to 


As most 


produce an artificial light equivalent to daylight, it is necessary 
to filter the light so as to eliminate this excess. 
simple as it sounds, and it has taken a good many years t 
produce the glass filter screen used in the Trutint Unit. 
tially this unit consists of a Mazdalux metal reflector, over thi 
mouth of which is fitted the special screen. All the light from 
the Mazda lamp has to pass through this screen, which absorbs 


This is not so 


Esse n 


a large proportion of the red and yellow rays, and produces an 
illumination practically indistinguishable from daylight in 
appearance and effect. At Olympia the Trutint Units wer 
suspended well above the line of sight, and the general effect 
was exactly like that of diffused sunlight. 
phenomenon was observed in this connexion. 


One very interesting 
When. thx 
lights were switched out at night, the hundreds of tulips in thi 
And with the 
same simple and simultaneous faith, they all opened up again 
This fact, although of 
course quite in accordance with horticultural theory, formed « 


gardens, with one accord, closed up their petals. 
as soon as the light was switched on. 


remarkable and entirely unsolicited testimonial to the effe 
tiveness of the Trutint lighting. 
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| VITROLitTE 
SABETTER THAN MARBLE a 
Bathroom lined throughout wit 
Vitrolite - Black Vitrolite Dado surmounted by 
White Vitrolite Panels 8 ft. 











3 ft., inlaid. 

















